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•Support  staff  award  winner 
loses  lengthy  cancer  battle 


By  Pat  Craton 

Conestoga  College  lost  one  of  its 
longest  serving  employees  on  June 
23  when  June  Dahmer  passed 
away  after  a long  battle  with  can- 
cer. 

In  March,  Dahmer  won  the 
Support  Staff  Special  Needs 
Award  which  she  was  unable  to 
accept  in  person  because  of  her  ill- 
ness. A1  Dahmer,  her  husband, 
said  June  was  ecstatic  when  she 
heard  she  won  the  award.  She  was 
also  surprised  that  they  should 
have  chosen  her  because  she  said 
she  was  only  doing  her  job.  Her 
husband  said  she  regarded  the  spe- 
cial needs  students  as  very  special 
people.  She  loved  working  at 
Conestoga  College  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  she  would 
return  to  work. 

Dahmer  was  not  only  a college 
employee,  she  was  also  one  of  its 
first  students.  Sam  McElrea,  a fac- 
ulty member  who  teaches  math  to 


June  Dahmer 


business  students,  said  he  first  met 
Dahmer  in  January  1967  when  she 
enrolled  in  program  five,  a govern- 
ment program  for  adults  who 
wished  to  return  to  school. 
McElrea  said  all  new  students 
were  placed  in  his  class  for  assess- 
ment. At  the  time,  Conestoga 


College  did  not  yet  exist. 

It  was  later  in  1967,  when 
Conestoga  came  into  being,  that 
Dahmer  signed  up  in  the  clerk/typ- 
ist program  at  the  Waterloo  cam- 
pus, and  there  she  remained  after 
graduation  when  she  started  work- 
ing for  the  college. 

McElrea  said  because  Dahmer 
worked  in  student  services,  his 
association  with  her  continued.  He 
described  her  as  kind,  helpful 
and  very  organized  — qualities 
which  the  faculty  appreciated 
because  she  made  work  easier  for 
them. 

Besides  faculty,  co-workers  also 
said  they  found  her  pleasant  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  Alice  Kerr, 
of  the  registrar’s  office,  said  she 
had  a good  working  relationship 
with  Dahmer  during  the  nine  years 
they  were  together  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  because  “June  did  the 
organizing  and  I carried  out  the 
work.” 

«-  see  Avid  gardener.  Page  2 


Future  grad? 


Christopher  Lamm,  4,  tries  on  his  mother’s  graduation  ; 
gown.  Heather  Lamm  of  Kitchener  graduated  from  the  i 
heaith  care  aide  program  June  24.  i 

w-  see  Convocation  ’97,  Pages  9 to  II  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton)  | 


False  alarm  at  PCB  storage  shed 

Old  equipment  the  cause,  security  company  supervisor  says 


By  Cotleen  Cassidy 


A fire  alarm  that  was'friggered 
in  a storage  shed  which  houses  i 
PCBs  on  the  Doon  can^us  in  the“' 
early  afternoon  of  Jtme  26  jawed  " 
to  be  false. 

Bob  Gilberds,  head  of  securityr^; 
said  there  was  a malfunction  in'*- 
the  system  that  cause4«a  alarm 
to  go  off  at  ADT  Securities,  a fire 
security  system  en^loyed  by  the 
college. 

Gilberds  said  ADT  dispatched 
an  alarm  to  the  fire  department 
without  checking  with  security  at 
the  college. 

The  first  truck  to  arrive  went 
immediately  to  the  main  building, 
then  headed  over  to  the 
Woodworking  Centre  before  turn- 
ing around  and  finally  ending  up 
at  file  Early  Childhood  Education 
(ECE)  building  altmg  with  the 
second  truck  that  answered  the 
, caU."By  this  time  it  was  realized 
, fltere  was  iK>  fire,  , 

vhiile  the  taicks  were  at  dm 


an  alarm  at  me  coBege 
, pwroveri  to  be  a alarm. 
(Photo  by  Lynn  Jackson) 

aJatms  to  go  off. 

She  said  diete  was  “a  ^ 
computer  system  at  the  siop' 


^d  hx^ed  north  of 
ceo&B  between 


nge  shed  that.caosed  the  nlarm,tib 

■ ■ , . 

^"'‘SU^^Giberds  :«id  the  ticK  he  #ldet  than  five 


remembers  a false  alarm  going 
off  was  about  three  yearn  ago. 

He  said  the  alarm  at  that;tirat 
also  triggered  in  toe  stofa;^ 
shed.  • 

Lynn  Cunningham,  operations 
supervisor  at  ADT  Securities, 
said  toe  alarm  went  off  be^^ 
the  college  has  an  old  security 
system,  ^ 

Cuiminghmh  said  toe  system 
works  in  qmtjui^^"  wito  toe 
3phone  system.  ,, 

•“r  :She  said,  “The  problem  is  tanta- 
mount to  trouble  on  the  phone 
line.*’  , . 

The  company  manufacturing  fee 
equipment  (Guardian  Security) 
has  not  existed  for  five  years,  she 
added,’ 

* ^'The  system  is  at  least  five  years 
old,”  Cunningham  said.  “Maybe 
even  as  old  as  12  years.” 
^fv“ADT  bought  Guardian 
Security,  along  with  its  older  sys- 
tems about  five  years  ago,” 
Cunningham  said. 

A hawlful  of  clients  still  use  the 
^^blder  systems  but  saost  have 
updated  equipment,  she  said. 

She  said  she  recommends  to 
clients  using  older  systems  feat 
toey  upgrade  toeirequipnteht- 
Ctmningham^said  it’s 
that  a lightening  storm  or 
Qi'  may  have  bad  sometoin^  to 
- vdilh  toe  alarm  going dff.:-  * 


‘QuickChange’for  Sanctuary 


Avid  gSrdener 
remembered  by 
friends,  family 

’CmUnuedfrom  page  one 
A close  relationship,  also  developed 
between  them  just  from  talking  and  they 
got  to  know  each  other’s  family. 

Kerr  said  Dahmer  was  an  avid  garden- 
er and  that  they  traded  plants  regularly. 
She  said  Dahmer  gave  her  a rose  bush 
last  year.  “It  is  ready  to  blootn  and  she 
will  get  the  first  rose,”  Kerr  said. 

Dahmer  often  gave  rose  bushes  to 
friends.  Terri  Rosekat,  a co-worker  at 
the  Waterloo  campus,  said  the  day 
before  Dahmer’s  49th  birthday,  three 
days  before  her  death,  the  Dahmer  fam- 
ily invited  close  friends  from  work  to 
visit.  Before  they  left,  Dahmer  said,  ‘T 
bought  each  one  of  you  a small  rose- 
bush to  plant  in  your  garden.  I want  you 
to  take  care  of  these  rose  bushes 
because  I’ll  be  coming  next  year  to  see 
how  they’re  doing.” _ 
Dahmer’s  husband  said  the^fatigue 
from  chemotheraphy  wasn’t  enough  to 
prevent  her  from  gardening.  One  day  he 
heard  her  mumbling  after  arriving  home 
from  a treatment,  “I  hear  nay  flowers 
calling,  I hearlny  flower  beds  calling,” 
and  up  she  got  to  look  at  them. 

Despite  her  frailty,  Dahmer  did  many 
things  she  used  to  do.’Al  recounted  an 
I incident  when  June  went  to  Central 
I Meat  Market  a few^weeks  ago  to  buy 
^ Pepsi  on  sale.  With  several  cases  in  the 
trolley  she  headed , for  the  car.,  But 
because  of  a slight  slope  to  the  road,  die 
cart  went  plunging  headlong,  taking 
Dahmer  with  it.  Fortunately,  someone 
managed  to  stop  her  and  the  cart  from 
progressing  further.  Her  only  response 
to  the  potentially  serious  situation  was, 
“I  was  almost  on  my  bum..” 

During  a brief  remission,  in  what 
seemed  like  a recovery,  Dahmer  did 
everything  she  loved.  She  lived  life  as 
full  as  circumstances  allowed  her  to,  her 
sisters  said. 

Among  the  many  friends  attending  the 
funeral  on  June  27  were  those  from 
Conestoga  College,  who  said  they 
would  miss  her  very  much. 


By  Tim  Kylie 

Students  returning  to  Doon  campus  in 
September  might  not  notice  right  away,  but 
they  will  face  a few  small  changes  to  their 
student  lounge,  the  Sanctuary. 

Doon  Student  Association  (DSA)  execu- 
tive members  discussed  adding  several  new 
features  to  the  Sanctuary  — including  a 
phone  card  machine,  a cabinet  for  holding 
sound  equipment  and  a curtain  along  one 
end  of  the  stage  — at  a meeting  June  17. 

The  executive  unanimously  passed  a 
motion  to  acquire  a Bell  phone  card 
machine  for  the  Sanctuary  on  a one-year 
contract  with  Bell  Canada. 

Becky  Boertien,  DSA  director  of 
student  life,  said  the  machine  will  issue  Bell 
QuickChange  and  Bell  Hello  cards  in 
denominations  of  $5,  $10  and  $20.  She  sug- 
gested locating  it  next  to  the  change 
machine. 

After  the  meeting,  she  said  local  calls 
would  cost  students  25  cents  using  a 

Overseas 

By  Ross  Bragg 

Foreign  countries  are  increasingly  interest- 
ed in  learning  the  teaching  methods  used  for 
Canadian  nurses,  said  a Conestoga  nursing 
teacher  who  has  helped  train  nurses  in 
Argentina  and  Estonia. 

Wendy  Spiegelberg,  an  instructor  in  the 
paramedic  program  of  the  department  health 
sciences,  most  recently  travelled  to  Estonia 
to  help  hospitals  upgrade  their  nursing  staff 
and  develop  a post-operative  cardiac-care 
program. 

“They  certainly  recognized  the  need  to 
change  nursing  in  their  country,  they  were 
just  not  quite  sure  how  to  go  about  it.  They 
lacked  the  skill  to  know  how  to  change.  That 
is  when  they  asked  me  to  come.” 
Spiegelberg  was  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Executive  Service  Organization  in 
June  of  last  year  to  travel  to  the  eastern 
European  country.  She  said  the  volunteer 
organization  links  Canada  with  foreign 
countries  that  have  specific  business  or 
development  needs. 


QuickChange  card,  while  long  distance  calls 
would  cost  75  cents. 

She  said  she  wasn’t  sure  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  use  the  Hello  card,  but 
added  she  understands  it  to  be  a better  deal 
for  long  distance  than  the  QuickChange 
card. 

The  DSA  will  receive  a three-per-cent 
commission  for  the  sale  of  each 
QuickChange  card,  she  said,  and  a 10-per- 
cent commission  for  each  Hello  card. 

Installation  and  maintenance  will  be  han- 
dled by  Bell  at  no  expense  to  the  DSA,  she 
said  at  the  meeting. 

DSA  president  Chris  Kroeker  said  Bell  is 
testing  a model  in  Quebec  that  allows  cus- 
tomers to  “refill”  their  cards,  but  added  that 
the  model  is  not  yet  available  here. 

Another  change  to  the  Sanctuary  will  see  a 
larger  cabinet  replace  the  current  “grey  box” 
containing  the  lounge’s  amplifier  and  con- 
trol panel  for  its  radio  and  television. 

Entertainment  manager  Steve  Hams  said 
the  amplifier  could  be  incorporated  into  the 

nurses  get 

Spiegelberg  said  before  her  trip  to  Estonia 
she  travelled  to  Argentina  on  three  occa- 
sions between  1993  and  1994.  She  said  she 
travelled  with  a different  organization  but 
again  helped  hospitals  develop  a program  to 
train  their  nurses. 

“Nursing  is  really  a universal  profession. 

I learned  a lot  about  how  nursing  is  done  in 
a different  culture  and  what  their  values 
are. 

Spiegelberg  said  that  in  Estonia,  nurses  are 
basically  trained  as  technicians  to  follow  the 
orders  of  doctors. 

“They  know  how  to  do  a skill  but  they 
don’t  know  how  to  monitor  that  skill.  They 
don’t  know  how  to  put  in  motion  anything 
that  was  not  told  by  the  doctor  for  them  to 
do.” 

She  said  that  here  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
college  specifically,  nurses  are  trained  more 
extensively. 

“Besides  listening  and  following  qrders, 
which  is  only  one  part  of  nursing,  we 
also  do  a lot  of  our  own  care  and 
assessment.” 


design  of  the  new  cabinet,  which  is  being 
made  to  house  sound  monitors,  a sound  con- 
sole, microphone  stands  and  other  equip- 
ment currently  held  in  a separate  storage 
area. 

He  said  he*would  like  to  see  the  cabinet 
built  by  the  end  of  July. 

The  executive  also  discussed  putting  up  a 
curtain  beside  the  stage,  near  the  set  of 
doors  leading  to  the  cafeteria.  Harris  said  a 
curtain  might  discourage  students  fron^ 
standing  behind  or  beside  entertainers 
speakers  on  stage,  who  might  find  the  heav^^ 
traffic  distracting. 

Harris  also  proposed  to  change  the  over- 
head lighting  in  the  Sanctuary  from  its  pre- 
sent control  by  one  switch,  into  a system 
where  different  sections  of  the  lounge  are 
controlled  by  different  switches. 

The  executive  asked  Harris  to  ask  physical 
resources  director  Dave  Putt  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  divide  the  lounge  lighting  sys- 
tem into  two,  three,  or  four  different 
sections. 

training 

Spiegelberg  said  the  desire  to  upgrade 
their  nursing  staff  did  not  come  from  the 
nurses  themselves.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,  it  was  the  doctors 
who  wanted  nurses  who  could  think  for 
themselves.” 

While  governments  are  limiting  the 
amount  of  registered  nurses  in  Canada,  it  is 
interesting  that  in  Estonia  doctors  wanted 
their  nurses  more  highly  trained,  she  said. 

Spiegelberg  said  in  Argentina  the  health 
care  system  was  poorer  than  in  Estonia  so 
there  was  a greater  need  for  basic  nursing 
skills. 

“They  would  have  10  patient  medications 
on  a cart  and  none  of  them  labelled.  How 
would  they  know  what  they  were  giving  to 
who?” 

She  said  in  general,  health  care  workers  in 
Argentina  and  Estonia  are  interested  in 
some  of  the  programs  developed  at  the  col- 
lege. 

“In  Estonia  they  will  be  using  the  same 
post-operative  care  program  that  we 
teach  here.” 


Survey  suggests  smoking  ban  is  inadequate 


By  Alison  Shadbolt 

A smoking  ban  in  three  of  Conestoga 
College’s  doorways  is  not  a reasonable  solu- 
tion to  complaints  about  smokers,  said  the 
majority  of  respondents  in  an  informal  sur- 
vey on  June  26. 

Of  the  15  people  polled  in  Doon’s  main 
building,  nine  said  the  ban  will  not  effec- 
tively resolve  complaints.  Six  said  the  ban  is 
a reasonable  move. 

Four  smokers  were  included  in  the  survey. 
Two  agreed  and  two  disagreed  with  the  ban. 
Seven  of  the  11  non-smokers  polled  said 
they  think  the  new  rule  is  bad  idea. 

Conestoga’s  smoking  committee  and  the 
physical  resources  department  have  banned 
smoking,  effective  Aug.  1,  at  Doors  1 and  5 
of  the  main  campus  building  and  at  the 
parking  lot  door  of  the  student/client  ser- 
vices building.  They  made  the  decision  in 
June  in  response  to  complaints  about  smok- 
ing in  the  college’s  doorways,  said  Kim 
Radigan,  who  formed  the  smoking  commit- 
tee. 

Students  and  staff  told  the  college  council 
they  were  concerned  about  the  appearance 
and  reputation  of  the  school,  about  safety  in 
crowded  doorways  and  about  health  prob- 
lems, like  asthma. 

Two  of  the  people  surveyed  who  disagreed 
with  the  ban  said  they  think  there  should  be 
a designated  smoking  area  on  campus. 
Sandra  Rose,  a new  nursing  graduate,  said 
the  ban  will  cause  smokers  to  move  to 


another  area  where  the  smoke  will  bother 
others. 

Smokers  will  cause  more  problems  in  the 
other  doorways,  said  Linda  McWaters,  who 
works  at  Harvey’s,  and  Dale  Henry,  a 1997 
management  studies  graduate.  “They’ll  just 
go  across  to  other  doorways  and  there’ll  be 
twice  as  many  there,”  said  McWaters. 

Two  respondents  said  the  ban  needs  to 
encompass  more  of  the  campus.  Jason 
Wadel,  a third-year  robotics  and  automation 
student,  said  the  new  rule  does  not  make 
sense.  “If  you’re  going  to  ban  it,  then  ban  it 
everywhere.  Don’t  ban  it  in  just  three  door- 
ways. They’re  just  going  to  make  a mess  of 
all  the  other  ones.” 

Computer  student  Kristina  Fralich  also 
said  the  ban  does  not  make  sense. 

John  Richert,  a third-year  robotics  and 
automation  student,  said  the  ban  may  work 
for  a while,  but  will  probably  wear  off  in  the 
long  run. 

Four  of  the  six  respondents  who  think  the 
ban  is  a good  solution  said  it’s  important 
that  people  still  have  a place  to  smoke. 

Natasha  Reiner,  a third-year  management 
studies  student,  said  the  ban  is  a good  idea 
because  non-smokers  should  have  doorways 
they  can  use  without  being  exposed  to 
cigarette  smoke. 

Cameron  Mackay,  who  works  in  the  com- 
munications and  public  relations  office,  also 
said  he  agrees  with  the  smoking  ban. 

“It  gives  people  better  access  to  the  school 
and  it’s  a cleaner  look  as  well.” 


Linda  McWaters 
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Take  a study  break 
program  mixes 
language  and  culture 


By  L.A.  Livingston 

Conestoga  College’s  Take  a 
Study  Break  program’s  theme  this 
.summer  is  cultural  travel  activi- 
f ties,  the  director  of  the  internation- 
al education  program  said. 

Larry  Rechsteiner  said  several 
trips  around  Ontario  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  study  program, 
which  is  designed  to  give  the 
international  student  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  English  language  skills. 

“The  trips  will  be 
used  as  a vehicle  for 
teaching  English,”  he 
said. 

A pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  program  indi- 
cates there  are  20 
hours  of  classes  and 
workshops  scheduled 
per  week  for  four 
weeks.  Grammar,  lis- 
tening comprehen- 
sion and  conversation 
are  covered  in  the  classes,  with 
language  workshops  and  excur- 
sions also  included  as  part  of  the 
program. 

The  four-week  program  costs 


$2,195  US.  The  cost  includes  air- 
port pick-up  and  return,  instruc- 
tional fees  and  materials,  room 
and  board,  local  transportation  and 
weekly  excursions,  among  other 
things. 

The  student  must  be  18  years  of 
age  to  participate,  the  pamphlet 
says,  and  will  be  assessed  on 
English  language  competency  on 
the  first  day  of  the  program  and 
placed  in  the  appropriate  language 
instruction  level. 

The  classes  will  be 
held  in  the 
Student/Client 
Services  building, 
Rechsteiner  said, 
and  students  will 
stay  at  Rodeway 
Suites. 

The  program  is 
scheduled  for  July 
28  to  Aug.  22, 
Rechsteiner  said, 
and  will  be  attend- 
ed by  students  from  Korea,  Japan 
and  Mexico.  It  is  the  first  year  that 
the  college  has  offered  a program 
of  this  type,  he  said. 

Trips  for  the  students  will 


“These  prqgrams 
are  offered  all  over 
the  world.” 

Larry  Rechsteiner, 
director  of  international 
education  program 


— IMW-  i I 

Larry  Rechsteiner,  Conestoga’s  director  of  international  education,  shows  pamphlets  of  Take  a Study 
Break  program. 


include  local  cultural  tours 
around  Kitchener-Waterloo,  he 
said,  as  well  as  three  weekend 
trips  to  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa. 

He  said  the  students  will  be 
studying  about  the  places  they  are 
visiting  before  they  go.  i- 

“Probably  on  the  first  day  the 
focus  of  the  classes  will  be  on 


Conestoga  College,  and  there  will 
be  tours  through  different  parts 
of  the  college  as  part  of  this 
program.  The  second  day  they’ll 
probably  focus  on  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area,”  Rechsteiner  said. 

“The  teacher  ties  the  English  into 
the  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  but  maintains  academic 
goals. 


“These  programs  are  offered  all 
over  the  world.  There  is  quite  a 
competition  for  them  in  almost 
every  English-speaking  country,” 
he  said. 

The  agents  in  Asia,  who  are 
recruiting  for  the  college,  are 
advertising,  promoting  and 
attracting  students  to  the  Take  a 
Study  Break  programs,  he  said. 


Conflpmed  applications 
show  growth  of  college 


By  Hunter  Malcolm 

Updated  enrolment  statistics 
comparing  the  confinned  accep- 
tances for  Conestoga  College  as 
of  June  24  with  the  same  time 
last  year  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  to  start  the 
fall  semester,  despite  a slight 


allow  returning  students  to  forgo 
the  orientation  process  that  they 
went  through  in  their  last 
semester,”  she  siiid. 

The  new  system  allows  for 
flexibility  to  tlie  students  in 
terms  of  when  they  register, 
which  may  better  accomodate 
students  who  are  bu.sy  or  away 


decrease  in  the  number  of  appli-  during  the  summer  season. 


* 


cations  received  overall. 

The  statistics,  which  are  c6m^« 
piled  and  processed  by  the 
Ontario  Application  Service 
show  that  13,405  applications 
were  received  by  the  college  at 
this  time  last  year,  while  this 
year’s  total  amounted  to  12,952, 
a decrease  of  3.38  per  cent. 

However  this  year  there  are 
2,227  confirmed  acceptances 
compared  with  2,103  last  year, 
an  increase  of  5,9  per  cent. 
Assistant  registrar  Janeen 
Hoover  said  the  numbers  illus- 
trate how  the  college  is  growing. 
“We’re  getting  a lot  more  peo- 
ple now  and  it’s  necessary  that 
we  streamline  the  registration 
process,”  she  said. 

Hoover  said  the  registrar’s 
oflHce  has  been  busy  preparing 
to  accomodate  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  overall  student  body. 

“Last  year  we  began  a system 
of  mail-in  registration  for  pro- 
grams such  as  health  sciences 
and  community  services  as  well 
^^the  business  department  and  it 
^Briced  pretty  well,  so  we’re 
^epanding  that  to  include  return- 
ing students,”  she  said. 

“They’ll  have  to  come  in  for 
their  parking  passes  and  locker 
assignments,  if  they  want  those, 

- but  -^the  mail-in  process  will 


However,  Hoover  cautions  tliat 
^%ffi^also  puts  some  added 
,|e$p^hsibility  on  the  students  to 
to  register  on  time. 

“As  in  the  real  world,  each  ) 
action  has  a reactidh^ 'Mail-in^ 
registration  has  its  benefits,  but 
if  students  forget  there  can  be  J 
consequences  as  well,”  she  said.  \ 

Hoover  said  she  was  confident 
-diat  the  new  process  would  help 
both  students  and  the  adminis- 
tration who  deal  with  the  very 
hectic  registration  process. 

“Especially  in  the  fall 
semester,  we  literally  process 
thousands  of  students  in  a matter 
of  just  a couple,  of  days  and 
those  numbers,  as  we  see,  are 
increasing,”  she  said. 

The  OAS  statistics  show  that 
certificate  programs  and  busi- 
ness department  programs  had 
the  most  significant  increases. 

Small  business  development 
increased  from  10  last  year  to  14 
this  year  and  the  general  metal 
machinist  program  increased  to 
32  confirmed  acceptances  from 
last  year’s  23. 

Within  the  business  depart- 
ment the  computer . program- 
mer/analyst program  showed  a 
significant  112.7-per-cent 
increase,  up  to  134  students 
from  63  this  sarhe  time  last  year. 


Books  and  videos  available 

Women’s  group  encourages  centre’s  use 


By  Sarah  Smith 

The  women’s  resource  group  at 
Conestoga  College  is  encouraging 
students,  faculty  and  employees  to 
make  use  of  the  women’s 
resources  available  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  future  pur- 
chases. 

“We  are  open  to  suggestions  or 
ideas,”  said  Barb  Kraler,  a coun- 
sellor with  student  services  and  a 
member  of  the  women’s  resource 
group.  She  said  resources  are 
often  selected  from  catalogues  or 
newspaper  reviews  but  requests 
are  also  welcomed. 

The  women’s  resources  section 
is  located  in  a comer  of  the  learn- 
ing resource  centre. 

Funding  for  resources  is  provid- 
ed by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  which  recently 
approved  a $2,000- grant  for  1997. 
Only  $1,800  of  that  amount  is 
available  this  year  because  of  a 
$200-deficit  from  1996,  said 
Kraler. 

The  section  is  filled  with  hard- 
back and  paperback  books  on  a 
variety  of  topics  concerning 
women,  such  as  abuse,  lesbianism, 
self-esteem,  relationships, 

empowerment  and  business. 


“We  try  to  get  some  on  anti-vio- 
lence, some  on  health  issues,  some 
on  emotional  issues,  to  build  up 
our  resources  in  these  different 
areas,  rather  than  getting  every- 
thing on  one  topic,”  said  Kraler. 
“We’re  targetting  for  staff  as  well 
as  for  students.” 

Recent  additions  to  the  book 
selection  include  Selected  Stories 
by  Alice  Munro,  Moving  Beyond 
Words  by  Gloria  Steinem  and  a 
biography  of  Barbara  Frum. 

“We  don’t  tend  to  buy  literature 
unless  there’s  a real  feminist  per- 
spective,” said  Kraler. 

There  are  also  several  videos 
devoted  to  women’s  issues  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  group 
and  are  available  in  the  learning 
resource  centre.  Recent  purchases 
include  The  Art  of  Breastfeeding, 
Date  Rape:  A Question  of  Trust, 
The  Gender  Tango,  Ms. 
Conceptions  (on  artificial  insemi- 
nation) and  The  Double  Shift  (on 
working  mothers). 

“There  are  different  videos  that 
you  wouldn’t  see  in  the  main- 
stream,” said  Kraler. 

There  is  also  a shelf  devoted  to 
literature  written  by  prominent 
female  authors  such  as  Margaret 
Atwood,  Susanna  Moodie, 


Gabrielle  Roy,  Margaret  Laurence 
and  Germaine  Greer,  which  were 
donated  to  the  group. 

Also  included  at  the  women’s 
resources  section  are  numerous 
pamphlets  providing  up-to-date 
information  on  prevalent  women’s 
issues,,  as  well  as  information  on 
community  organizations  which 
provide  support  for  women. 

In  addition,  several  monthly  or 
seasonal  publications  are  avail- 
able, such  as  Women’s  Studies, 
Extra,  Prevention  and  Women’s 
Education. 

The  women’s  resources  section 
was  created  in  1995  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  women’s  resource  group, 
said  Kraler,  because  the  group 
desired  a central  area  to  offer  their 
resources  and  to  meet. 

“We  had  wanted  a much  bigger 
centre,  where  you  could  go  and  sit 
and  you  might  have  speakers,” 
said  Kraler.  However,  the 
Conestoga  administration  was 
reluctant  to  provide  a separate 
room  for  the  group,  so  a section  in 
the  learning  resource  centre  was 
provided. 

“I  think  there  was  a concern  that 
the  other  different  interest  groups 
would  want  the  same,”  said 
Kraler. 


Planting  the  seed  of  knowledge 

Environment  courses  becoming  popular 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Continuing  eduction’s  environ- 
ment courses  are  becoming  quite 
popular,  said  the  director  of  con- 
tinuing education. 

David  Stewart  said  the  reason  for 
this  is  people  are  getting  more 
sensitive  to  the  environment 


around  them. 

Courses  now  available  include 
natural  landscaping  with  native 
plants  and  pesticide  technology. 

The  natural  landscaping  with 
native  plants  course  is  six  weeks 
long  and  covers  the  steps  required 
to  develop  a natural  landscape 
using  native  Ontario  plants. 


The  pesticide  technology  course 
is  five  week  long  and  covers  pesti- 
cides, weeds  and  weed  control, 
insects  and  insect  control  and 
plant  disease. 

Stewart  said  the  continuing 
education  department  is  consider- 
ing adding  more  environment 
courses. 
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What  exactly  do  our  taxes  pay  for? 


Highway  407  has 
been  hailed  by  some 
as  the  highway  of  the 
future.  It’s  supposed 
to  be  safe,  well  main- 
tained, expedient  in 
transporting  com- 
muters and  commer- 
cial vehicles  from 
Oakville  to  the  east 
side  of  Toronto  and, 
as  a toll  road,  it’s  supposed  to  be  prof- 
itable. 

Recently,  I had  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  spending  almost  a billion  dollars 
on  a highway  will  buy  you  these  days. 

It’s  impressive  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  doesn’t  have  all  the  cracks  and 
potholes  that  the  rest  of  our  roads  do. 

But  to* me  it’s  not  just  a road.  To  me 
it’s  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  the 
end  of  highways  as  we  know  them. 

Consider  the  appeal  of  a toll  road  to  a 
cash-strapped  province  like  Ontario. 
Gouge  the  users  for  what  they  say  is  a 
reasonable  fee  and  suddenly  it  becomes 
an  asset  to  the  province  rather  than  a lia- 
bility. If  it  generates  more  revenue  than 


it  costs  to  maintain,  that’s  even  better. 

As  I drove  along  Highway  407, 1 also 
thought  about  the  proposals  to  turn  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  into  a toll  road. 
I thought  about  Ontario  Transportation 
Minister  A1  Paladini  saying  that  if 
Highway  407  works  out,  then  the 
Ontario  government  will  consider  build- 
ing more  toll  highways. 

I also  thought  about  the  driver’s 
licence  fee  I pay,  the  plate  fee,  and  the 
hefty  provincial  gas  tax  on  every  litre  of 
gas  I purchase. 

I always  thought  that  these  taxes  are 
collected  from  drivers  to  maintain  roads 
and  build  new  ones.  I now  know  that’s 
not  true. 

Governments  say  tax  dollars  coming 
from  a particular  source  can’t  be  ear- 
marked for  any  particular  use.  This 
means  that  gas  taxes  and  licensing  rev- 
enue can’t  be  used  solely  for  road  con- 
struction and  repairs. 

One  argument  for  toll  roads  is  that  not 
everybody  drives,  so  why  should  people 
who  don’t  use  the  roads  have  to  pay  for 
them? 

It’s  a good  question.  But  then,  I don’t 


have  kids  that  go  to  school,  yet  I pay 
school  taxes  and  I’ve  never  had  to  use 
any  social  assistance  programs,  and  I 
never  plan  to,  but  I pay  into  those  funds 
also. 

The  tax  system  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it’s  supposed  to  benefit  us  all.  We  can’t 
dwell  on  the  aspects  of  it  we  don’t  use 
because  there  are  other  aspects  that  we 
do  use,  some  of  us  more  than  others. 

I also  don’t  believe  in  creating  an  elite 
road  system,  that  many  of  us  won’t  be 
able  to  afford  to  use,  by  investing  public 
money  along  with  private  money. 
Sooner  or  later  everybody  uses  the 
roads  and  everybody  benefits  from 
them. 

Whether  you  drive,  cycle  or  walk  on 
the  roads  or  have  friends  or  relatives 
use  them  to  come  to  visit  you  , we  all 
need  them  we  should  all  pay  for  them. 

I won’t  be  driving  on  Highway  407. 
Once  was  enough  for  me. 

My  old  car  already  gets  pretty  poor 
gas  mileage,  and  I imagine  it’ll  only  get 
worse  when  I weigh  it  down  with  the 
crap  the  Ontario  government  is  piling 
on  our  backs  with  toll  highways. 


McDonald’s  caused  trouble  for  itself  by  suing 


A few  days  ago,  I 
was  sitting  in  a fast 
food  restaurant, 
about  to  bite  into  a 
big,  juicy  hamburg- 
er, when  I happened 
to  look  down  at  my 
copy  of  the  Record. 
Suddenly  the  ham- 
burger didn’t  seem  so 
juicy  and  appealing 
after  all;  it  was  just  dripping  some  kind 
of  special  sauce.  I started  to  think  about 
what  the  cost  of  that  hamburger  was,  on 
the  world  and  on  my  body. 

What  I read  that  made  me  stop  and 
think  was  that  the  McLibel  suit  activists 
are  at  it  again,  passing  out  the  same 
leaflets  that  got  them  sued  in  the  first 
place.  Surely  if  they  are  willing  to  go 
back  out  there  against  a huge  multina- 
tional Goliath  to  whom  they’d  already 
lost  once,  then  maybe  what  they  have  to 
say  is  at  least  food  for  thought. 

The  libel  case  started  in  June  1994 
because  the  activists,  Dave  Morris  and 
Helen  Steel,  were  passing  out  “fact- 
sheets”  outside  McDonald’s  restaurants 
in  Britain,  stated  the  New  Statesman 
and  Society  in  1994. 


The  leaflet  was  entitled  What’s  Wrong 
With  McDonald’ s. 

The  New  Statesman  and  “Society 
quoted  Morris  as  saying, 

“We’ve  already  won  because  we’ve 
refused  to  be  intimidated.” 

However,  there  is  another  reason  they 
won,  even  though  they  lost. 
McDonald’s  did  a very  dumb  thing;  it 
should  never  have  taken  the  McLibel 
Two  to  court. 

If  McDonald’s  had  dropped  the  issue 
it  might  never  have  gotten  international 
recognition. 

Now  that  the  issue  is  out,  maybe  peo- 
ple will  make  some  more  informed 
choices  about  what  they  put  into  their 
bodies. 

With  any  luck,  people  might  read  up 
on  the  subject  of  diet,  and  discover  that 
studies,  such  as  one  reported  in  a 1996 
Medical  Post,  have  linked  well-done 
meat  with  stomach  cancer. 

They  would  learn  there  are  chemicals 
know  as  heterocyclic  amines  (HCA)  in 
well-done,  browned  meat. 

These  chemicals  are  known  to  have 
carcinogenic  (cancer  causing)  proper- 
ties. 

As  people  learn  not  to  always  trust  the 


hand  that  feeds  them  they  might  be 
compelled  to  read  John  Robbins’s  book 
Diet  for  a New  America,  in  which  they 
would  learn  about  the  effects  of  the 
meat  industry  on  health,  the  environ- 
ment, and  global  starvation. 

It  takes  about  2,500  gallons  of  water  to 
produce  a pound  of  beef. 

That’s  more  than  100  times  the  water 
used  to  produce  a pound  of  wheat. 

(With  2,500  gallons  of  water  you  can 
shower  every  day  for  six  months.) 

Another  striking  thing  the  book  says 
about  the  effect  of  meat  on  our  health  is 
this:  there  is  not  one  population  in  the 
world  with  high  meat  int^e  which  does 
not  have  a high  rate  of  colon  cancer. 

It  was  these  two  bits  of  information 
that  convinced  me  I should  stop  eating 
red  meat.  But  there  are  hundreds  of 
more  like  them. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  chomp  down 
on  that  tasty-looking  burger  keep  this 
quote  from  Hugh  Romney  in  mind. 

“We  aren’t  what  we  eat.  We  are  what 
we  don’t  sh .” 

Make  sure  you  don’t  put  anything 
into  your  body  that  you  don’t  want  to 
stay  there. 

Enjoy. 
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Everyone,  at  some  time  in  life 
has  had  a hero.  The  most  com- 
mon time  is  during  childhood. 


theiime  when  values  are  shaped 
and  morals  are  moulded  into 


Andrea 

Bailey 


personal  identity. 

There  is  nofiiing  wrong  with 
admiring  someone.  Comfort  is 
taken  in  knowing,  or  believing, 
that  you  act  or  look  like  a popu- 
■ lar  star  from  sports  or  entertain-^^ 

ment  But  when  a child  thinks  his  or  her  hero  cad^ 
do  no  wrong,  the  idolizing  has  gone  too  far. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  scenario  occurred  in 
file  early  90’s,  when  former  world  boxing  champi- 
on Mike  Tyson  was  jailed  for  raping  a beauty  con- 


message  to  buy  a certain  type  of  drink  or  talk  a cer- 
tain way  because  ‘‘the  chmr^”  did. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  athletes,  who  abuse 
steroids.  Many  of  them  campaign,  or  are  paid  to 
campaign,  against  drug  use.  Are  steroids  not  drags? 
Can  anyone  say  hypocrites?  But,  to  children,  these 
figures  are  untouchable  demi-Gods  who  can  do  no 


wrong. 

This  also  occurs  in  the  entertainment  industry. 
Children  grow  up  listening  to  a favorite  singer  or 
watching  a favorite  character  on  television,  all  the 
time  trying  to  model  themselves  after  the  famed 
individual.  What  happens  when  the  actions  of  the 
beloved  person  turn  dangerous,  or  deadly? 

Thpac  Shakur  is  a timely  example.  He  produced 
award-wiiming  rap  music  and  sent  specific  mes- 
sages out  to  people  through  the  lyrics  in  his  songs. 
Shakur  was  murdered  in  1996  — shot  in  his  car  by 
a gang  member  in  Las  Vegas.  This  may  sound  like 
a “wrong-place-at-the-wrong-time”  situation,  but  it 
became  public  knowledge  that  Shakur  was 
involved  in  the  gang  scene,  thus  he  was  involved  in 
gang  wars.  Children  hear  this  and  want  to  go  out 
and  take  revenge  on  others  for  the  loss  of  their 
hero.  Their  justification?  "Tbpac  fou^t  in  gangs, 
so  why  can’t  we?”  The  value  issue  aside,  children 


believe  their  heroes  are  invincible  figures  who  can 
walk  through  fire  and  come  out  unscathed.  They 
become  unappreciative  of  the  value  of  life  and  lend 
to  take  things  for  granted. 

Surely,  if  he  makes  it  past  his  comatose  state, 
Vlatamir  Konstantinov  will  never  be  unapprecia- 
tive of  life  again. 

Less  than  a week  after  his  team  the,  Detroit  Red 


Wings,  won  the  Stanley  Cup,  the  athlete  was 
involv^  in  a car  accident  that  has  left  him  unable 
to  wake  up.  During  the  celebrations  earlier  that 
week,  nobody  could  have  imagined  the  happiness 
would  turn  to  horror  and  that  a champion  would  be 
fighting  for  his  life. 

The  same  type  of  tragedy  was  close  to  occurring 
recently  with  former  Boston  Bruin  Sheldon 
Kennedy.  He  was  in  an  all-terrain  vehicle  accident 
that,  fortunately  left  him  with  only  a broken  hip. 

After  the  year  Kennedy  had,  exposing  his  former 
minor  league  hockey  coach  of  sexual  abuse,  he 
deserves  a time  of  happiness. 

If  the  accident  had  been  worse,  he  could  have 
been  paralysed  or  killed  in  a second. 

Through  these  scenarios,  children  should  take 
from  their  heroes  an  appreciation  of  life,  and  real- 


ize these  celebrites  are  human. 

There’s  much  more  to  be  looked  up  to  and 
respected  for,  than  playing  a guitar  or  shooting  a 


hockey  puck. 


SPOKE  welcomes 
comments  and  suggestions 


SPOKE  is  mainly  funded  from  September  to  May  by  the 
boon  Student  Association  (DSA).  The  views  and  pinions 
expressed  in  this  newspaper  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  Conestoga  College  or  the  DSA.  Advertise^|| 
SPOKE  are  not  endorsed  by  the  DSA  unless  their 
tisements  contain  the  DSA  logo.  SPOKE  shall  not  be  Irairc 
for  any  damages  arising  out  of  errors  in  advertising  teyond 
the  amount  paid  for  the  space.  Unsolicited  subniissions 
must  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  9:30  a.m.  Monday. 
Submissions  are  subject  to  acceptance  or  rejection  ^d 
should  be  clearly  wntten  or  typed;  a WordPerfect  or  MS 
Word  file  would  be  helpful.  Submissions  must  nqt  contain 
any  libellous  statements  and  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  (such  as  a photograph). 
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No  summertime  blues  for  working  business  students 


By  Ian  S.  Palmer 

For  some  students,  the  summer- 
time gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
take  a well-earned  break  from 
their  studies.  For  others,  such  as 
20  first-and  second-year  materials 
management  students,  it  is  a prime 
time  to  get  on-the-job  training. 

Co-ordinator  Paul  Knight  said 
the  program  has  strong  ties  in  the 
local  business  community,  and 
many  companies  phone  him  ask- 
ing for  student  employees. 

He  puts  the  postings  on  a bulletin 
board  and  also  announces  them  in 
class. 

“They  ask  for  resumes,  and  bang, 
within  24  hours  we  have  resumes. 
We  have  students  working  at  such 
places  as  Molsons  and  Little  Tikes 
this  year,  and  at  Rockwell  Allen 
Bradley,  MacNeil,  Johnson  and 
Johnson  and  Karmax,  who  we’ve 
been  dealing  with  for  about  seven 
years.” 

He  said  the  latter  three  compa- 
nies call  him  yearly  and  others  just 
call  out  of  the  blue.  Some  compa- 
nies request  students  because  they 
have  Conestoga  graduates  work- 
ing for  them,  he  added. 

Knight  said  the  students  work 
from  35  to  45  hours  a week  in  the 
summer  and  some  stay  on  and 


Materials  management  students 
while  working  at  Allen  Bradley  in 

work  from  15  to  20  hours  a week 
after  college  has  resumed. 

He  said  students  are  paid  from  $8 
to  $ 1 6 an  hour  for  their  labor. 

“They’re  not  just  stocking 
shelves.  They’re  doing  inventory, 
purchasing  and  other  program- 


Ross  Kattenhorn  and  Keri  Quipp 
Cambridge  for  the  summer. 

related  duties.” 

The  college,  students  and  compa- 
nies benefit  from  the  experience, 
said  Knight. 

“It’s  hands-on  training  for  the 
students,  and  the  companies  are 
getting  employees  who  have  taken 


look  over  some  facts  and  figures 

(Photo  by  Ian  S.  Palmer) 
job-related  courses.  They  can 
adapt  to  the  environment  and  con- 
tribute quicker  than  somebody  off 
the  street.  The  college  also  wins 
because  it  shows  it  can  contribute 
to  the  local  business  community.” 
Knight  said  nobody  is  guaran- 


teed a job  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
but  the  odds  of  getting  one  are 
increased  and  the  experience  is 
beneficial  on  a resume.  He  said  it 
is  a cost  efficient,  and  fast  way  for 
companies  to  hire  skilled  workers. 

“More  companies  are  seeing  that 
young  people  with  previous  train- 
ing have  a lot  to  offer  them  and  if 
they  can  learn  the  company’s  sys- 
tem quickly,  it  is  a real  benefit  to 
hire  them  full  time.” 

Knight  said  students  are  eligible 
to  work  at  unionized  sites  also 
because  they  are  doing  managerial 
tasks. 

He  said  if  a student  was  offered  a 
full-time  position  with  a company 
before  his  or  her  studies  were 
completed,  he  would  counsel  them 
to  look  at  the  long  term  situation. 

“The  students  and  the  companies 
realize  it’s  better  for  them  to  be 
trained.” 

Knight  said  the  summer  placings 
are  almost  like  an  informal  co-op 
program  because  it  is  handled  by 
the  program’s  faculty  with  their 
own  contacts. 

“It  started  out  10  or  12  yeacts  ago 
but  it  has  really  picked  up  steam  in 
the  last  few  years.  It’s  a safe  way 
for  the  companies  to  go.  They 
know  the  students’  skills.  They 
know  what  their  getting.” 


Beating  the  heat 

Heat  and  humidity  carries  many 


One  in  10  Canadians 
suffers  depression 


By  LJ^ott  Nicholson 

The  sun’s  rays  are  beating 
down,  the  humidex  factor  has  the 
temperature  exceeding  40  C and 
there  is  an  air  quality  advisoiy  in 
effect.  The  young  man  unwit- 
tingly heads  outside  for  hi.s  daily 
run. 


“A  good  way  to  aid  a 
person  with  heat 
cramps  is  to  give  them 
something  with  salt  in 

liiiiiR 

Irish  Weiler, 
Conestoga  health  nurse 


When,  and  if  he  returns,  the  list 
of  heat-related  illnesses  he  has 
exposed  himself  to  are  numer- 
ous. 

Anyone  exposing  themself  to 
long  periods  of  time  in  excessive 
heat  without  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions runs  the  risk  of  having 
heat  cramps,  heat  exhaustion  or 
heat  stroke,  says  Conestoga 
health  nurse  Trish  Weiler. 

Heat  cramps  manifest  them- 
selves through  painful  muscle 
spasms  that  result  from  an  exces- 

1 save  loss  of  salt  and  water 
■rough  sweating,  she  says. 

^“A  good  way  to  aid  a person 
, with  heat  cramps  is  to  give  them 
something  with  salt  in  it,”  she 
says. 

Weiler  says  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  one  quart  of  water  is  usu- 
ally a good  preliminary  treat- 


mcni  tor  anyone  with 
heat  cramps. 

Heat  exhaustion  occurs  when 
high  humidity  docs  not  allow  the 
body  to  cool  itself  naturally 
through  sweating,  Weiler  .say.s,  as 
a re.sult.  the  skin  becomes  cold 
and  clammy. 

In  severe  cases,  a person  may 
become  unconscious,  she  says, 
and  if  that  happens,  medical  help 
should  be  sou^t. 

A more  serious  heat  related  ill- 
ness is  heat  stroke. 

Weiler  says,  “Heat  stroke  can 
be  life  threatening  if  not  properly 
treated.” 

Victims  of  heat  stroke,  like  all 
heat-related  illnesses,  should  be 
_placcd  in  a cool,  shaded  place. 
Tlie  person’s  clothing  should 
also  be  removed  and  they  should 


‘The  pollution  just 
settles  over  an  area  and 
the  levels  increase 
mainly  due  to  car 
exhaust” 

Michael  Gianfrancesco 
manager  of  environmental 
health  at  the  Waterloo  Region 
community  health  department 


be  sponged  with  cold  water  and 
wrapped  in  wet  sheets,  she  says. 
“Medical  help  is  necessary  for 
anyone  suffering  from  heat 
stroke,”  Weiler  said. 

The  matter  can  be  ftirtber  com- 
plicated for  anyone  with  any  res- 


risks  to  health 

piratory  problems  including 
asthma,  she  says. 

People  with  respiratory  pmb- 
lems  should  pay  close  attention 
to  air  quality  advisories  as  they 
arc  a warning  of  the  air  pollution 
in  a particular  area,  .says  Michael 
Gianfrancesco,  manager  of  envi- 
ronmental health  at  the  Waterloo 
Region  community  health 


“In  this  type  of  weather, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is 
stay  indoors.” 

Michael  Gianfrancesco, 
manager  of  environmental 
health  at  the  Waterloo  Region 
community  health  department 


department. 

“The  pollution  just  settles  over 
an  area  and  the  levels  incrca.se 
mainly  due  to  car  exhaust,”  he 
said.  “In  this  type  of  weather,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  stay  indoors.  ^ 
Artificial  cooling  like  air  condi- 
tioning really  helps  if  it  is  avail- 
able, but  if  not,  keep  the  fans 
going  and  try  to  get  as  much  air 
movement  as  possible.” 

Also  at  risk,  he  said,  are  infants 
and  the  elderly. 

“Infants  aren’t  as  resistant  as 
adults  to  external  stress  so  babies 
are  going  to  react  quicker  to  the 
heat,”  he  says. 

The  skin  aids  in  the  cooling 
process  and  because  infants  have 
a much  smaller  skin  mass,  their 
cooling  systems  don’t  work  as 
efficiently  as  adults  do, 
Gianfirancesco  says. 


By  Lynn  Jackson 

Six  per  cent  of  the  general  popu- 
lation may  suffer  from  major 
depression  at  one  time  in  their 
life,  said  Dr.  Edgardo  Perez  dur- 
ing a seminar  on  depression  in  the 
workplace  at  Conestoga  College 
on  June  20. 

Perez,  the  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  of  medical  staff  at 
Guelph’s  Homewood  Health 
Centre,  said  major  depression 
interferes  with  work  and  everyday 
life  and  can  persist  for  several 
weeks. 

He  said  three  main  reasons  for 
depression  are  personality,  family 
background  and/or  illness  — in 
the  clinical  sense. 

Although  some  people  may  sim- 
ply develop  depression,  said 
Perez,  often  a family’s  disposition 
can  play  a role  in  an  individual’s 
depression.  “Certain  people  are 
more  vulnerable  because  of  their 
genes.” 

A document  from  the 
Homewood  Health  Centre  in 
Guelph  says  that  “20  to  25  per 
cent  of  those  who  suffer  (from 
depression)  have  a relative  with  a 
mood  disorder,”  and  that  “depres- 
sion is  one  and  a half  to  three 
times  more  common  among  first- 
degree  biological  relatives  than  in 
the  general  population.”  Also,  it 
says  an  identical  twin  is  four  to 
five  times  more  likely  to  have  a 
mood  disorder  if  the  other  twin 
does. 

The  psychological  causes  of 
depression  often  lead  to  or  reflect 
a sense  of  isolation,  such  as  low 
self-esteem  or  a person’s  life  out- 
look, says  Perez.  Social  causes  of 
depression,  according  to  a docu- 
ment from  the  Canadian  Mental 


Health  Association  (CMHA), 
include  long-term  unemployment, 
loss  of  a job  or  spouse,  poverty, 
family  violence  or  unhappy  or 
unhealthy  relationships. 

Common  myths  about  depres- 
sion, says  the  document,  include 
that  depression  only  affects 
women,  that  it  is  a sign  of  weak- 
ness or  character  flaw,  or  that 
depression  will  go  away  if  you 
give  it  time.  Studies  show  that  one 
in  10  Canadians  will  have  depres- 
sion (not  to  be  confused  with 
major  depression  — a more  spe- 
cific type)  sometime  in  their  life, 
says  the  CMHA  document.  Out  of 
that  number,  only  35  per  cent  of 
major  depressives  seek  help. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  people  with 
severe,  untreated  depression  will 
commit  suicide. 

The  document  states  that  impli- 
cations of  depression  include;  a 
loss  of  enjoyment,  complete  with- 
drawal from  life  and  loved  ones, 
loss  of  energy,  difficulty  sleeping, 
increases  or  decreases  in  weight, 
loss  of  interest  in  sexual  activities 
and  difficulty  concentrating. 

Perez  said  that  even  though  co- 
workers or  managers  may  notice  a 
different  behavior  in  a particular 
employee,  they  may  be  reluctant 
to  get  involved  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  handle  it. 

“On  the  job,  a lot  of  feelings  are 
displaced,”  said  Perez.  “We  have  a 
tendency  to  see  co-workers  not  as 
human,  but  in  terms  of  their  posi- 
tion or  title.”  He  said  that  because 
of  this  sort  of  atmosphere  people 
are  reluctant  to  tell  others  how 
they  feel,  especially  at  work. 

He  said  it  is  important  that  peo- 
ple know  there  are  resources  out 
there  for  them  including  family 
doctors  and  college  counsellors. 
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alumni 


Alumni  Hall  recognizes  support  of  grads 


By  Rebecca  Eby 

Alumni,'  faculty,  the  college 
- president  and  winners'of  toe 
Conestoga  College  Alumni  of 
* Distinction  Award  were  on  hand, 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  Alumni 


Hall  on  June 
^ cesrridor  will  be  referred  to 
by  its  new  name  in  all  camims  lit- 

^ erature,  said  Wayne  Hussey, 
executive  director  of  the  dep^- 
ment  of  community  relations.  - 
=^Ai  plaque  hung  above  the 
^entrance  to  the  upper  hall  of  the 
Kenneth  E,  Hunter  Recreation 
§*  Centre  describes  " why  alunrni 
f have  been  htauMred  in  to  way.  ♦: 
; "Alumni  Hall;  Dedicated  to  our 
V alumni  in  recognition  of  then, 
support  of  varsity  athletics  and' 
their  ongoing  commitment  to  tite 
success  of  Conest^a  College.*'  * 
- The  Conestoga  College  Alumni 
s Association donated  - about 
^ $2,500  to  the  recfeaticm  centre, 
? fully  funding  the  updating  of 
banners."^,,.  The  hew  banners, 
I dropped  from  the  ceiling  iri^the 
# hall,  now  recognize  idl  medal- 
winning accomplishments  of  the 
college's  sports  teams. 

"We  felt  it  was,  our  responsibili- 
ty as  the  alumni  association  to 


recognize  athletes,  past  and  pre- 
sent, who  have  contributed  to  the 
^ college,"  said  Sarah  Todd,  presi- 
"^dent  of  the  alumni  association 
and  recipient  of  the  business 
Alumni  of  Distinction  Award. 

' -Hussey  said  the  donation  has 
t solved  an  ongoing  problem. 

"We  have  not  been  as  consistent 
a as  we  want  to  be  in  recognizing 
all  the  teams."  ** 
tf-  "The  "alumni  association  has 
"fallowed  us  to  preserve  the  entire 
' history  of  teami  and  their  contri- 
button  to  the  college,"  he  said. 

H Ian  James,  manager  of  athletics 
and  recreation,  said  the  support 
of  alumni,  some  of  whom  are 
former  college  athletes,  demon- 
strated  by  the  banners,  is  impor- 
, tant  to  the  centier 
“ "We  have  a very  sp^ial  college 
family,"  he  told  the  approxhnate- 
ly,  30  people  at  the  ceremony, 
,"and  to  achieve  succtsC^we  must 
"e  able  to  rely  on  each  other." 

^ Another  plaque  has  been  hung 
’^'in  the  upper  foyer  of  the  recre- 
ation centee  as  well. 

This  one,  white  with  blacto 
^ script  and  decorated  with^  the 
f college's"'  coatj  of  arms,  ' was 
f designed  by = Allan  Ramsay,  m 
Alumni  of  Distiriction'’*Awafd,j 


winner  and  president  of  Ramsay 
and  Associates  Advertising  Ltd. 
since  graduating  from  the  gr^h- 
ic  design  and  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

TTiis  plaque  is  an  exact  replica 
of  the  sm^er  ones  received  by 
the  four  recipients  of  the  award 
for  career  achievements  and  vol- 
unteer contributions  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Ramsay,  Todd,  Jim  Henry  and 
Keith  Pritchard  are  the  first  to 
have  nameplates  on  the  plaque. 
Eventually  it  will  hold  names  of 
winners  over  a 20-year  period. 
The  ceremony  was  highlighted 
and  concluded  by  lowering  the 
banner  commemorating  the 
1979-1980  men's  soccer  champi- 
onship and  raising  a new  banner 
marking  tire  accomplishments  of 
yi  the  Condor's  women's  sbftball 
teams  who  have  won  league 

medals.  > 

Geoff  Johnstone,  head  coach  of 
i men's  soccer  for  27  years  and 
L-  women's  soccer  since  its  concep- 
tion eight  years  ago,  was  the 
most  appropriate  person  toTower 
the  old  banner,  said  James.** 
Yvoime  Broome,  coach  of  the 
1995  arid  1996  softball  champi- 
5 ons  raited  the  new  banner. 


Yvonne  Broome,  women’s  softball  coach,  raises  a new  banner  in 
Alumni  Hall  commemorating  the  accomplishments  of  Conestoga’s 
medal-winning  softball  teams.  (Photo  by  Tony  Kobilnyk) 


Alumni  winners  say  job  prospects  good 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

The  Alumni  of  Distinction 
Award  winners  said  the  future  for 
the  new  graduates  will  be  great  in 
finding  jobs  in  their  career  choic- 
es. 

Alan  Ramsay,  who  received  the 
award  for  applied  arts,  said  the 
graduates’  prospects  for  finding  a 
job  looks  very  promising. 

"I  think  that  anyone  with  an  out- 
going spirit  and  who  has  determi- 
nation will  have  no  trouble  finding 
a job,"  said  Ramsay. 

He  said  that  of  all  the  provinces 
in  Canada,  Ontario  has  the  busi- 
ness base  and  the  population  base 
so  regardless  of  what  occurs  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  this  province 
will  continue  to  be  the  centre  of 
commerce  for  the  country. 

He  said  the  jobs  are  going  to  be 
skill-related  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a portfolio  in  many 


The  Sanctuary 


Summer  Hours 

Monday  - Thursday  7 am  - 7 pm 
Fridays  7 am  - 5 pm 
Closed  on  Weekends 


Stop  by  for  a game  of  pool  or  watch  TV  during  your,  lunch  break 
If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  activities  for  the  summer 
students  stop  by  the  DSA  Office  and  let  us  know! 


fields  to  impress  the  management. 

At  one  time  you  had  to  find 
someone  who  would  hire  you  and 
it  might  not  have  been  fulltime  or 
at  full  salary.  The  graduates  of 
today  have  more  of  an  opportunity 
to  become  freelancers. 

Sarah  Todd,  who  received  the 
award  for  business,  said  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  area  has  a lot 
of  jobs  in  the  area  of  business,  but 
they  will  be  tough  to  find. 

"I  think  the  jobs  are  out  there," 
said  Todd,  "and  the  business  mar- 
ket is  going  to  start  to  grow  again." 

She  said  the  advantage  she  had 
over  today's  graduates  is  that  there 
was  a lot  of  on-campus  recruiting, 
which  meant  the  employers  were 
coming  to  the  students,  compared 
to  the  students  having  to  find 
work. 

Todd  said  that  she  feels  the  grad- 
uates have  a disadvantage  today 
because  they  have  to  wait  until 
after  graduation  to  begin  their  job 
search. 

This  unfortunately  puts  them  in 
the  same  market  as  the  university 
students. 

Jim  Henry,  who  received  the 
award  for  health  sciences  and 
community  services,  said  the  grad- 
uates' prospects  for  finding 
a job  are  very  positive,  mainly 
because  they  don't  have  a lot 
of  yesterday's  experience  to 
unload. 

He  said  this  gives  the  graduates 
an  edge  because  they  can  face  the 
environment  that  is  out  there  and 
job  prospects  with  a clean  slate. 

"When  1 graduated  in  1973,"  said 
Henry,  "there  was  more  stress  to 
find  a job,  mainly  because  the 
economy  was  tight  and  many 
companies  were  cutting  back  on 
hiring." 

He  said  this  year  is  going  to  be 


different  because  Ontario  is  des- 
tined to  have  an  economic  boom, 
so  today's  graduates  will  have 
more  of  a selection  in  jobs. 

Henry  said  that  he  feels  very 
honoured  to  receive  the  Alumni  of 
Distinction  Award  because  he 
knows  the  college  received  many 
nominations. 

He  said  that  he  also  feels  humble 
because  many  of  the  nominations 
are  outstanding  in  their  field.  He 
says  it  is  a great  awareness  builder. 

Todd  said  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed when  she  found  out  she 
was  going  to  receive  the  award. 

She  said  she  didn't  anticipate 
being  recognized  this  early  on  in 
her  career.  Todd  graduated  in 
1988. 

She  said  that  her  experience  at 
Conestoga  helped  her  a lot  in  the 
field  of  business.. 

"It  certainly  had  a good  base  of 
skills,"  said  Todd."The  mindset 
was  there  for  my  education." 

Ramsay  said  toat  finding  out  he 
was  going  to  receive  the  award 
came  as  a real  surprise. 

"Andy  Warhol  said  we  all  will 
get  our  15  minutes  of  fame,"  said 
Ramsay,  "so  this  is  probably  it  for 
me." 

He  said  it  is  a real  honor  since  he 
graduated  over  25  years  ago.  He 
said  that  if  it  wasn't  for  Conestoga 
he  wouldn't  be  as  successful  as  he 
is. 

He  said  that  he  would  have 
attended  a university  program  and 
now  would  be  floundering  in 
that  wasn't  suited  to  his  skill.  fPP 
The  Alumni  of  Distinction 
Awards  go  to  alumni  who  show 
outstanding  personal  and  profes- 
sional achievement  as  demonstrat- 
ed through  career  success  and 
commitment  to  others  through 
community  and  volunteer  work. 


awards 
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Conestoga  awards 
recognize  achievement 


By  Corey  Jubenville 

" Conestoga  students  can  apply 
ftff  awards  gi\en  out  every  year. 
■’  said  Conestoga’s  financial  aid 

Carol  ^ish  said  there  are  a 
> vari^  awards  for  students, 
. iaclud^agr ' academic  achieve* 
racnt,  gu>up  and  women's 
awa^ 


ally  ties.  In  such  cases,  the 
award  may  be  split  between  two 
winners. 

Several  departments  have  their 
own  ceremonies  hononng  stu- 
dents. r 01  example,  the  journal- 
ism department  has  a separate 
awards  night,  usually  held  neai 
die  beginning  ot  November. 

These  awards  are  usually  pre- 
sented by  the  person  or  group 


Stodeitts  do  not  have  to  apply  sponsonng  the  award,  according 
for  awards  which  are  to  Andrew  Jankowski. 

Jankowski,  the  co-ordinator 

winners  are  chosen  by  different 


people,  usually  from  the  indus- 
try this  year,  there  are  two  new 
awardb  for  journalism  students. 


^ base9‘3fi’-achoTastic  record,  said 

f WaliLS 

ShaT5*#for  academic  awards, 

‘.the  sUraer|,fe  notified  by  facully 
' 'and  doesn^t  Jaave  to  appty< 

I'  But  oth*s;,iiBCh  as  the  J&ky 
C Fox  Award,  ^^trp  stu«^,Jft, . 

js  out  about  awards  ^ wige»  is  wcsfii  $3^l06^n>e  award 
themselves.  “We  (the  cot*  is  presented  by  'nie  Fan  radio. 

, l^Mt#bSifS^g**ise..Wep^  other  award  is  the  Carl  * 

=^-.in  Spoke.”  r.-*  • Fletcher  Award  fw  best  sports 
f .;An  awa^d  wfaclfe,'m^”hS  bt.,.  writin^ahd  is  worth.  $150, 
y^test  fo  woihen  TS  Ac  K is  important  for"  studenfe  to  . 

ii  stholanlap.  ■ The  is  for  -i^member.  #iatjt,;under  nei^. 

r>-'”  • «..*-«  ...  - miideliaes,..ai^^<&  a»«| 

a»y  taoney  received 


DSA  Used  Textbook  Sale 

August  25 -28 

Do  you  have  textbooks  to  sell? 

You  could  have  them  sold  at  the 
DSA  Used  Textbook  Sale 


Textbook  Drop  off  Dates 

Drop  off  your  textbooks  to  the  DSA  Office 

April  28  to  August  15 

No  books  will  be  accepted  after  August  15 


More  information  available  at 
the  DSA  Office  or  call  748-5131 


Guelph  campus  holds  annual  awards  ceremony 


By  Ellen  Douglas 


On  June  23,  Conestoga’s  trades 
and  apprenticeship  program  held 
its  annual  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Guelph  campus  with  41  award 
recipients. 

The  event  started  off  with  a bar- 
becue and  the  award  presen- 
tation followed.  Fifteen  award 
recipients  could  not  make  it  to  the 
ceremony. 

Charlie  Cook,  the  program 
manager,  started  the  presentations 
off  with  a few  words  of  encour- 
agement to  the  award  winners.  “I 
hope  your  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion are  the  fuel  which  propel  you 
into  the  next  millennium,”  he  said. 

Mike  Clemments,  dean  of  the 
Guelph  campus  where  the  trades 
and  apprenticeship  program  is 
located,  introduced  the  first  group 
of  recipients  as  students  who  were 
all  at  the  top  of  their  class. 

There  were  a total  of  24  top-stu- 
dent awards.  They  were  won  by: 
Paisley  Johnson,  Christopher 
Jones,  Neil  Smith,  Jennifer 
Haenni,  Lyndon  Nuhn,  Robert 
Yost,  Stephen  Czuper,  Todd 
Hussey,  Alex  Skene,  Kenneth 
Cameron,  Joe  Farago,  David 
Fabian,  Chan  Tran,  Daniel 
Fannon,  George  Radu,  Gabriel 
Szablewski,  Neil  Hicks,  William 
Reeve,  William  Holden,  Tim 
Stevanus,  Peter  Doepel,  Dan 
Muim,  Jeff  Greenway,  Mark 
Heywood. 

Besides  the  top-student  awards, 
there  were  bursaries  and  other 
awards  presented. 

The  Robert  Allen  Award  was 
presented  in  the  memory  of  its 
namesake,  who  died  before  he 
could  complete  the  program.  The 
award  is  given  to  an  individual 
who  shows  the  effort  to  succeed 
and  who  showed  a marked 


Kay  and  Wes  Sommers  (centre)  present  the  50th  Anniversary  Scholarship  to  Maria  Muhr  and  Todd  Weiss  at  the  Guelph  campus  June 
26.  The  $400  schplarships  were  for  academic  achievement  and  an  excellent  attitude.  (Photo  by  Eiien  Douglas) 


McFadden,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral machinist  program,  tied  for 

“I  hope  your  enthusiasm  and  dedication  are  the  fuel 
which  propel  you  into  the  next  millennium.” 

Charlie  Cook,  trades  and  apprenticeship  manager 


improvement  over  the  course  of 
the  program.  This  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Brian 
Dwyer,  welding 
fitter. 

Three  awards 
were  presented 
by  Babcock  and 
Wilcox,  worth 
$200  each.  They  went  to  people  in 
their  first  semester  who  had  shown 
a positive  attitude  toward  learning 
and  academic  achievement. 

Steve  Lyons  and  Gregory 


one  of  these  awards.  The  other 
two  were  won  by  Mark  Wilker, 
industrial  mechanic  program; 
and  Dan  Munn,  welding  fitter 
program. 


Kay  and  Wes  Sommers  pres- 
ented Maria  Muhr  and  Todd  Weiss 
with  the  $400 
50th 

Anniversary 
scholarship  for 
academic 
achievement 
and  eai  excellent 

attitude. 

Other  students  that  were  recog- 
nied  were:  Kent  Johnson,  welding 
engineering  technology,  with  the 
R.M.  Gooderham  Bursary;  Don 


Dyck-Steinman,  motor  vehicle 
mechanic  program,  for  the  Gordon 
Ruff  Award;  Stephen  Czuper  and 
Michael  Barr,  for  the  Ontario 
Electric  League  Award;  Christina 
Bucking,  electrical  engineering 
technician  (EET),  for  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Award;  William  Orton, 
EET,  for  the  Ontario  Association 
for  Certified  Engineering 
Technicians  and  Technologists 
Award;  and  Denis  Pitre,  industrial 
woodworking  apprentice  program, 
for  the  Ryobi  Canada  Award. 
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Hundreds  attend  Pride  celebrations  at  City  Hall 


Dave  Callander,  a graduate  of  Conestoga’s  broadcasting-radio  and  television 
program,  hosts  Out  and  About  on  CKWR  FM  98.7,  Mondays  at  9 p.m. 

(Photo  by  Helene  Beaulieu) 


By  Helene  Beaulieu 

Pride  ‘97,  held  in  the  rotunda  of  Kitchener 
City  Hall  June  26,  drew  a crowd  of  approxi- 
mately 300  gays,  lesbians,  bi-sexuals,  trans- 
gendered  individuals  (GLBT),  their  families 
and  their  friends. 

Alan  Fraser,  who  has  helped  organize  the 
Pride  celebration  for  the  past  two  years,  said 
the  aim  of  the  event  was  to  raise  fte  visibil- 
ity of  the  GLBT  community  in  the  region 
and  to  generate  an  overall  sense  of  commu- 
nity. 

“We  had  hoped  this  year  that  members  of 
the  public  would  come  out  to  have  a look  at 
what  we’re  doing  and  look  at  our  displays 
and  see  what  it  is  that  the  gay  community 
actually  represents  there  in  Waterloo- 
Wellington” 

Fraser  said  one  of  the  messages  of  the 
event  was  to  demonstrate  that  members  of 
the  GLBT  community  are  representative  of 
the  general  population. 

“We  are  your  co-workers,  we  are  your 
parents.  We’re  your  daughters,  we’re 
your  sons.  We’re  your  postal  workers,  we’re 
your  doctors,  your  lawyers.  We  shop 
with  you  . . . basically,  we  represent  every- 
body.” 

Seven  members  of  the  GLBT  community 
took  the  stage  to  share  personal  insights. 


Cathy  Drowne  entertains  guests  at  the 
June  26  Pride  ’97  celebration. 

(Photo  by  Helene  Beaulieu) 


During  their  addresses,  speakers  referred  to 
this  year’s  theme,  “Free  Yourself.” 

In  keeping  with  the  theme,  speakers 
— which  included  Rev.  Sid  Bater,  pastor  of 
The  Rainbow  Metropolitan  Community 
church  in  Guelph  and  Marshal  Mclemon  a 
“proud  dyke  ...  and  trans- 
gendered  butch”  — presented  a diverse  bal- 
ance of  insight  and  entertainment  for  the 
evening. 

Dave  Callander,  who  graduated  from 
Conestoga’s  broadcasting-radio  and  televi- 
sion program  in  1989,  emceed  the  ceremony 
with  co-host  Melissa  MacDonald. 

Callander,  who  is  a radio  announcer 
and  hosts  a show  on  CKWR  geared  towards 
the  gay  community  called  Out  and 
About,  said  the  event  was  a celebration  of 
different  kinds  of  freedoms  within  the  com- 
munity; “The  freedoms  we’ve  already  won 
and  the  ones  we’re  hoping  to  get  in  the 
future.” 

Over  the  next  year,  Callander  said, 
he  hopes  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  successful  in  initiating  a change  in 
the  wording  of  Ontario  and  federal  law 
which  refers  to  a spouse  as  an  opposite  sex 
partner. 

He  said  on  June  26,  the  day  of  the 
event,  the  commission  had  issued  an 
advisement  saying  the  statutes,  of  which 
there  are  over  64  in  Ontario  alone,  must  be 
changed. 

“When  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
says  something,  usually  people  pay  atten- 
tion,” said  Callander.  “This  time  next  year  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  government  of 
Ontario,  at  the  very  least,  paid  attention.” 
MacDonald,  co-ordinator  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Liberation  of  Waterloo,  spoke  of 
the  fight  for  equality  that  has  been  waged 
over  the  years.  “That  we  can  be  here  at 
Kitchener  City  Hall,  celebrating  the  free- 
doms we’ve  won,  is  truly  something  to  be 
grateful  for.”  But  she  cautioned  that  the  bat- 
tle is  far  from  over. 

“Our  life  partnerships  still  receive  no  legal 
recognition,”  she  said.  “We  continue  to  face 
discrimination  on  the  streets,  in  the  school, 
in  the  workplace  and  in  the  courts,  especial- 
ly adoption  and  custody  cases.” 

MacDonald  encouraged  the  audience  to  be 
out.  “Every  time  you  come  out  to  someone 
new,  you  put  a human  face  on  the  issue  of 
homosexuality.” 

Quoting  from  lesbian  author  Rita  Mae 
Brown,  MacDonald  called  for  members  of 
the  GLBT  community  to  fight  for  their  love. 
“The  only  truly  queer  people  are  those  who 


don’t  love  anyone.” 

Also  appearing  were  the  Pride  Quartet, 
who  described  themselves  as  “just  four  guys 
who  offered  to  do  this.”  The  quartet  sang 
selections  like  I Never  Knew  from  the  Aids 
Quilt  Songbook  as  well  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
song  from  the  musical  Falsettos  by  Will 
Finn  which  they  called  Four  Fags  in  a 
Room  Bitching. 


Fraser  said  this  year’s  event  is  the  third  of 
its  kind  for  the  region.  It  was  sponsored  by 
local  businesses  and  organizations. 

Two  dozen  sponsors  and  supporters  set 
up  displays  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
rotunda. 

After  the  ceremony,  Fraser  said  over  $6(X) 
was  raised  at  Club  Renaissance,  from  the 
raffling  of  donations. 


FROM  LEFT  — Brian  McMillan,  Mark  Daboll,  Aaron  Eyre  and  Carl  Borrowman 
make  up  the  Pride  Quartet.  (Photo  by  Helene  Beaulieu) 


Big  Black  Pig  Studio  catches  the  eye, 


By  Anita  FilevskI 

Ask  Linda  Carson  why  she  named  her  art 
studio  Big  Black  Pig  Studio,  and  she’ll  tell 
you  it  was  the  most  important  business  deci- 
sion she  ever  made. 

“It’s  sensible  — it  catches  the  eye,”  she 
said.  “People  remember  it  and  it  sticks  in 
their  mind.” 

But  ask  her  how  she  chose  the  name,  and 
you’ll  get  quite  a different  answer. 

“I  drink  a lot  of  diet  Coke,”  Carson  said. 
“When  they  switched  to  those  short,  squatty 
bottles,  if  you  turn  one  on  its  side,  it  looks 
like  a big  black  pig.” 

Carson  said  the  name  gives  people  an  idea 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  studio  and  what 
she’s  like  as  a teacher  — fun  and  non-threat- 
ening. “It’s  useful  because  it  discourages  a 
number  of  people,  but  welcomes  others  who 
may  find  it  intimidating,”  she  said.  “It’s  fair 
to  give  people  an  idea  of  your  style.” 
Carson’s  style  is  reflected  in  her  studio. 
Big  Black  Pig  boasts  a hot  pink  chandelier, 
a painted  rainforest-in-progress  on  one 
wall,  and  a floor  with  students’  names 
signed  in  permanent  marker  in  the  main 
teaching  area. 


“It  just  seemed  like  the  thing  to  do  one 
day,”  Carson  said,  “and  we  just  went  with 
it.” 

Carson  received  her  master’s  degree  in  fine 
arts  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in 
1993,  but  the  road  to  art  wasn’t  always  so 
smooth. 

When  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  lost  her 
high  school  application,  Carson  decided  to 
attend  the  University  of  Waterloo.  She 
ended  up  graduating  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  mathematics,  and  then  in  1989, 
switched  gears  for  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
fine  arts. 

Carson  also  did  post-graduate  work  in 
bronze  casting  and  print  making  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  in  London,  England. 

Carson  said  she  has  always  had  a commit- 
ment to  teaching,  so  it  made  sense  for  her  to 
go  into  business  for  herself  and  combine  it 
with  her  art. 

Big  Black  Pig  offers  classes  for  people  of 
all  ages.  During  the  regular  school  year, 
Carson  said,  she  teaches  expression  draw- 
ing, introductory  printing  and  sculpting  and 
various  crafts,  such  as  paper  making. 

Session  length  depends  on  the  type  of 
class,  Carson  said,  and  programs  run  any- 


where from  four  to  10  weeks.  Individual 
classes  run  up  to  three  hours,  depending  on 
the  age  level  of  the  student.  For  example, 
Carson  said,  her  adult  drawing  class  runs  for 
10  weeks,  three  hours  at  a time,  for  $119 
plus  GST.  However,  a private  class  may  run 
for  two  hours,  at  $35  plus  GST. 

Groups  have  a maximum  of  eight  mem- 
bers, Carson  said,  and  younger  students  are 
matched  up  with  others  in  the  same  age 
group  to  keep  their  skill  level  and  attention 
spans  the  same. 

Carson  said  one  of  the  most  suprising 
things  about  the  studio  is  its  ability  to  draw 
all  kinds  of  people. 

“There  is  no  typical  student,”  she  said. 
“There  are  kids  Uiat  really  love  art  and  are 
talented,  and  then  there  are  kids  who  are 
having  trouble,  who  have  special  needs  and 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  art.  You  have 
to  like  art.  That’s  all  it  takes.” 

Carson  said  her  students  include  retirees, 
people  who  are  building  portfolios,  universi- 
ty and  college  students  and  people  who  are 
interested  in  art  strictly  as  a hobby. 

For  the  last  six  to  eight  months,  Carson 
said  her  classes  have  been  filling  complete- 
ly, but  one  of  the  more  popular  ones  is  an 


says  owner 

off-beat  craft  course  called  Silk  Purse  from 
a Sow’s  Ear. 

Silk  Purse  from  a Sow’s  Ear  is  a one-day 
program  for  adults  and  is  offered  every 
spring.  Carson  said  students  bring  in  items 
they’ve  picked  up  at  garage  sales,  like  pic- 
ture frames.  She  describes  these  items  as 
ugly  things  with  promise.  But  they  have 
good  souls,  Carson  said.  She  said  she  teach- 
es specialty  painting  techniques  or  whatever 
the  students  require  to  make  their  items 
beautiful  again. 

However,  she  doesn’t  get  to  keep  any  of 
the  students’  work. 

“That’s  one  of  the  great  disappointments 
of  my  job,”  Carson  said.  “I  get  to  see  it  once 
and  then  I never  see  it  again.” 

Big  Black  Pig  Studio  also  hosts  children’s 
birthday  parties.  Carson  said  she  plans  the 
parties  according  to  what  kinds  of  activities 
the  guest  of  honor  is  interested  in,  and  then 
the  kids  go  to  the  studio  to  make  something. 
But  don’t  call  her  before  10  a.m. 

“There’s  two  things  I live  by,”  Carson 
laughed.  “I  don’t  work  before  10  a.m.  and  I 
don’t  wear  pantyhose.” 

Call  Big  Black  Pig  Studio  at  (519)  884- 
7355  for  more  information. 
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Guest  speaker  shares  secrets 


with  graduating  class 


of  success 

By  Tim  Kylie 

Approximately  400  graduating 
Conestoga  students  escaped  the 
hot  and  sticky  weather  outside  for 
one  and  a half  hours  June  24  as 
they  took  part  in  convocation  1997 
in  the  air-conditioned  .Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

Beginning  at  4 p.m.,  graduates  in 
trades  and  apprenticeship,  engi- 
neering technology,  training  and 
development,  access  and  prepara- 
tory studies  programs  gathered  for 
the  last  time  as  students  of 
Conestoga  College. 

Members  of  the  college’s  admin- 
istration, faculty  and  board  of  gov- 
ernors were  joined  on  stage  by 
guest  speaker  Mac  Voisin,  co- 
owner and  co-founder  of  M & M 
Meat  Shops,  who  told  graduates 
this  was  his  first  time  speaking  to 
a graduating  class. 

Voisin  shared  his  understanding 
of  success  with  the  graduates, 
telling  them  about  the  “speed 
bumps”  he  faced  during  his  post- 
secondary education. 

After  graduating  as  a mechanical 
engineer  in  1973,  Voisin  didn’t  get 
a job  in  his  field  right  away,  he 


said.  So  “rather  than  doing  noth- 
ing,” he  took  real  estate  courses  at 
Conestoga. 

In  1980,  Voisin  and  his  brother- 
in-law  came  up  with  the  concept 
behind  M & M Meat  Shops  and 
started  on  a shoestring  budget,  he 
said,  adding  that  success  didn’t 
come  right  away. 

Four  months  later,  on  Feb.  10, 
1981,  the  first  M & M shop  went  a 
whole  business  day,  nine  hours, 
without  a single  sale,  he  said. 

“We  always  joked  that,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  cash  float  did- 
n’t balance  at  the  end  of  the  day.” 
Success  “comes  down  to  atti- 
tude,” he  said,  adding  it  isn’t  nec- 
essary to  be  really  smart  to  be 
successful. 

He  said  it  is  more  important  to  be 
confident,  focused,  patient,  and 
persistent. 

Even  during  tough  times  with  M 
& M Meat  Shops,  Voisin  said  it 
was  important  to  “think  big,  act 
big.” 

“We  always  spoke  as  though  we 
sold  a lot  of  product  and  that 
everyone  shopped  at  our  little 
store,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  made  a lot  of  mis- 


takes when  he  was  starting  out  in 
the  retail  industry,  but  that  it  is 
more  important  to  learn  from  mis- 
takes than  not  to  make  any. 

He  advised  graduates  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  positive 
people,  noting  that  a motivational 
speaker  he  knew  had  once  told 
him  successful  people  shun  nega- 
tive people. 

Nick  Jones,  product  manager  of 
S.S.  Technologies,  added  “ambi- 
tion, curiosity  and  integrity”  to 
Voisin’s  list  of  important  charac- 
teristics for  success,  and  said  the 
three  traits  were  part  of  the 
approach  the  late  Keith  Pritchard 
took  to  his  career. 

Jones  accepted  the  Alumnus  of 
Distinction  Award  in  the  field  of 
technology  and  trades  on  behalf  oT 
Pritchard,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent at  S.S.  Technologies. 

After  Jones  accepted  the  award 
and  returned  to  his  seat,  the  gradu- 
ates began  to  file  across  the  stage 
to  collect  their  diplomas. 

When  it  was  all  over,  audience 
members  emitted  one  final  roar  of 
congratulations,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Doon  campus  cafeteria 
for  refreshments. 


“It’S  too  hot  to  graduate  today,”  says  Sarah  Power  as  she  dons  a 
gown  to  get  pictures  taken.  Power  graduated  from  the  early 
childhood  education  program  on  June  24.  (Photo  by  Ellen  Douglas) 


m 


Left  — Due  Nguyert,  pictured 
with  his  wife  Lien  Dinh, 
graduated  from  the  mechanical 
engineering  technology  and 
automated  manufacturing 
program.  He  says  Conestoga 
helped  him  find  a new  job  and 
that  he  has  a better  opportunity 
than  someone  without  a 
diploma. 


Top  right  --  Mike  Thurnell, 
co-ordinator  of  the  broadcasting 
-radio  and  television  program, 
introduces  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  June  24  afternoon 
convocation.  Thurnell  was  the 
moderator  of  the  event. 


Bottom  right  — Adrian  Tudor, 
pictured  with  his  son  Alexander, 
is  a graduate  of  the  robotics 
and  automation  program.  He 
says,  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  since  classes  have 
finished,  everybody  in  his  class 
has  found  a job. 


Photos  by  Ellen  Douglas 
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Conestoga  displays  pomp  and  circumstance 


The  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  was  the  scene  of  convocation  ceremonies  June  24  and  25.  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 

Health  sciences  and  community  services  grads  celebrate  achievement 


Dr.  Alix  McGregor  of  the  nursing  program  is  presented  with  this  year’s  Aubrey  Hagar  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  by  President  John  Tibbits.  Also  shown  are  former  Conestoga  president  Dr.  James 
Church  and  board  of  governors  chairwoman  Jacqueline  Mitchell.  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


and  community  service. 

Then,  the  moment  of  triumph  for 
the  graduates  as  they  filed  onto  the 
stage  to  receive  their  diplomas  and 
congratulations.  Awards  and 
scholarships  were  given  to  gradu- 
ates at  this  time,  as  well  as  recog- 
nition to  students  who  achieved 
special  distinction. 

Award  winners 

Winners  of  the  Aubrey  Hagar 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  the 
Governor  General’s  Academic 
Medal,  the  James  W.  Church 
award  were  singled  out  for  special 
attention  at  the  end  of  the  presen- 
tations. 

The  winners  were:  Alix 

McGregor,  from  the  nursing  pro- 
gram, for  the  Aubrey  Hagar 
Award;  Anupuma  Chahauver, 
from  the  social  services  program, 
for  the  James  W.  Church  Award; 
and  Joanna  Mills,  from  social  ser- 
vices, for  the  Governor  General’s 
Academic  Medal. 

The  Governor  General’s 
Academic  Medal  is  given  to  the 
student  with  the  highest  academic 
marks.  Mills,  whose  average  was 
95  per  cent,  thanked  her  partner 
and  congratulated  the  other  win- 
ners and  graduates  before  reciting 
an  inspirational  verse  from  Dr. 
Seuss. 


By  Corey  Jubenville 

Despite  the  absence  of  the  guest 
speaker,  students  from  health  sci- 
ences and  community  services  cel- 
ebrated convocation  June  24  at 
Conestoga’s  athletic  centre. 

About  200  graduates  were  pre- 
sent to  receive  their  diplomas  and 
to  be  invested  with  the  red  liripipe 
(the  traditional  sash)  of  Conestoga. 
The  diplomas  and  liripipes  were 
presented  by  members  from  the 
different  faculties. 


Joanna  Mills  of  the  social 
services  program  crosses  the 
stage  to  receive  the  Governor 
General’s  Academic  Medal  for 
highest  academic  achievement. 

(Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


Moderator  Michael  Thumell, 
broadcasting  co-ordinator, 

announced  ^arly  in  the  ceremony 
that  guest  speaker  Lynda 
Davenport,  a former  board  of  gov- 
ernors chair  and  current  chair  of 
the  council  of  governors  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario,  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  a family  emergency. 

Convocation  started  with  the  pro- 
cession of  college  officials,  includ- 
ing the  founding  president  of  the 
college,  James  Church,  and  col- 
lege president  John  Tibbits. 

Following  the  national  anthem, 
students  followed  the  tradition  of 
being  presented  to  the  chair  of  the 
board  of  governors,  Jacqueline 
Mitchell,  who  said  the  graduates 
had  achieved  “a  kind  of  success 
that  can  last  a lifetime.” 


Alumni  of  distinction 


After  the  announcement  that  the 
guest  speaker  could  not  attend,  the 
Alumni  of  Distinction  Award  was 
presented  by  Wayne  Hussey,  vice- 
president  of  community  relations. 
This  year’s  winner  was  Jim  Henry, 
a 1973  social  services  graduate, 
and  current  director  of  community 
services  development  in  Perth 
County.  The  award  was  presented 
to  Henry  for  his  personal  success 


After  concluding  marks,  gradu- 
ates filed  out  of  the  building  to 
join  family  and  friends  and  think 
about  their  future. 

Some  of  the  graduates  have 
already  found  work.  Carrie  Oliver, 
a graduate  of  the  early  childhood 
education  program,  said  she  was 


already  working  at  a day-care 
facility. 

Others  graduates  plan  to  travel  or 
take  some  time  off.  Sabra  Florence 
also  graduated  from  early  child- 
hood education. 

She  said  she  would  probably  go 
travelling. 


Anupuma  Chahauver  (centre),  winner  of  the  James  W.  Church 
Achievement  Award,  is  accompanied  by  student  marshal  Frances 
Painter  and  college  marshal  John  Sawicki  to  receive  a framed 
program  shield  and  a cheque  for  $1 ,000.  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


Jaylene  Garcia,  nursing,  receives  her  alumni  package  from  Jim 
Henry,  recipient  of  the  Alumni  of  Distinction  Award  for  Health 
Sciences  and  Community  Services.  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 
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Conestoga  honors  award  winners 
at  June  25  convocation  ceremony 


By  Bob  Puersten 

In  a world  of  rapid  change,  peo- 
ple must  be  prepared  to  do  things 
faster  as  well  as  better  and  they 
must  be  committed  to  life-long 
learning,  said  Ronald  Simmons, 
president  of  Waterloo  Furniture 
Components  Ltd. 

‘‘We  have  to  develop  a strong 
sense  of  urgency,”  Simmons  said 
in  his  convocation  address  June 
25. 

“We  have  to  accelerate  in  all 
aspects  of  our  work,  even  if  it 
means  living  with  a few  more 
ragged  edges.” 

Simmons,  who  is  also  on  the? 
board  of  J.M.  Schneider  Inc.  and 
a former  commander  of  the  48th 
Highlanders,  received  a 
Conestoga  College  shield  for 
leadership  in  Imsiness  and  manu- 
facturing, and  service  to  country 
and  community. 

Also  honored  at  the  ceremony 
were  Conestoga’s  first-ever  alum- 
ni of  distinction  award  winners 
and  Conestoga’s  Master  Craft: 
Award  wiimer,  ^ 

The  Alumnus  of  Distinction 
award  recognizes  “outstanding 


Conestoga  graduates  for  their  per- 
sonal and  professional  achieve- 
ments,” said  Conestoga’s 
executive  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  community  relations 
Wayne  Hussey,  “as  demonstrated 
through  career  success  and  contri- 
butions to  community.” 

Winners  of  the  alumni  of  dis- 
tinction awards  qualify  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  Premier’s  Awards 
given  each  Febraary. 

The  Ma.ster  Craft  Award  recog- 
nizes “excellence  in  applied  skills 
on  a program-related  project,” 
said  Conestoga  president  John 
Tibbits. 

Conestoga’s  alumni  of  distinc- 
tion included  Sarah  Todd  in  busi- 
ness and  Allan  Ramsey  in  applied 

Todd,  a 1988  business  adminis- 
trationmiarketing  graduate,  is  a 
controller  for  MarketForce 
Communications  tind  president  of 
Conestoga’s  alumni  association. 

Ramsey,  a 1972  graphics  design 
and  advertising  graduate,  is  presi- 
dent of  Ramsey  and  Associates. 

Conestoga’s  Master  Craft  Award 
winner  was  graphic  design  and 
advertising  graduate  Doug  Burton 


for  designing  three-dimensional, 
cartoon-like  figures  out  of  fimo 
moulding  material. 

Added  to  the  president’s  honors 
list  were  Laura  McGugan  (broad- 
casting-radio and  television), 
James  Keith  (graphic  design  and 
advertising),  Kristine  Gemmell 
(business  administration-manage- 
ment studies),  and 

Stephen  Horst  (computer  pro- 
gnunmer/analyst). 

Other  notable  award  winners 
were  Brenton  Whitmore  and 
Brian  Zajac  (Master  Craft  Award 
winners  at  the  program  level  for 
broadcasting-radio  and  televi- 
sion); April-Dawn  Blackwell 
(business  administration-manage- 
ment studies);  Gavin  Fitzpatrick 
(business  administration-market- 
ing); Jason  St,  Amand,  who 
received  the  Doon  Student 
Association  Award  of  Distinction; 
Terri  Meredith  (business  adminis- 
tration-accounting) who  received 
the  President’s  Honors  Award, 
Upon  receiving  the  Master  Craft 
Award,  Burton,  a self-confes.sed 
man  of  few  words,  said,  “Seize 
every  day.  Climb  every 
mountain.” 
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Doug  Burton,  winner  of  the  Master  Craft  Award,  graduated  from 
Conestoga’s  graphic  design  and  advertising  program. 

(Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


inn  care  aide  graduate  Tracey  Downham  (ieft)  and  horne 
port  co-ordinator  Jo-Anne  Copeiand  find  their  seats  at  the 
ith  scipnees  and  community  services  convocation 


Anrii  nawn  Rlarkwell  oast  Doon  Student  Association  presioent,  wnuu^s  up  ao  her 

of  the  echool  Of  business  June  25.  ,Pho.oh,Pa.c,a.on| 
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CD  Review 


Cowboy  Junkies  release 
provides  insight  into  past 


By  Lynne  Thompson 

For  fans  of  Cowboy  Junkies,  the 
latest  release  by  the  Toronto-based 
band  is  an  album  to  be  added  to 
- their  collections. 

Although  no  new  songs  appear 
on  the  album.  Studio  is  a compila- 
tion of  the  best  of  Cowboy  Junkies 
from  1986  to  1995. 

The  first  13  songs  are  taken 
from  six  of  the  band’s  eight 
albums,  including  the  internation- 
ally acclaimed  The  Trinity 
Session,  as  well  as  their  most 
recent  offering.  Lay  it  Down. 

The  final  track  on  Studio,  Lost 
my  Driving  Wheel,  is  a rare, 
. bonus  track  which  contains  the 
i same  powerful  voice  and  soulful 
melody  one  expects  from  Cowboy 
Junkies. 

The  third  track.  Misguided 
Angel,  was  the  song  which 
brought  Cowboy  Junkies  to  the 
attention  of  the  music  world. 
Recorded  in  one  take  on 
November  27, 1987  at  the  Church 
of  Holy  Trinity  in  Toronto, 
Misguided  Angel  captures  exactly 
what  it  is  that  makes  the  band  who 
they  are:  the  melancholy  sounds; 
Margo  Timmins’  rich,  wistful 
voice;  Michael  Timmins’  creative 
songwriting  and  the  blending  of 
sound  so  that  all  instruments  come 
together  as  one. 

Also  on  the  album  is  Sweet  Jane, 
anoth  viously  popular  r 

from  - oy  Junkies.  Originai 
perfoi,  by  The  Velvet 
Under.:  :d,  Cowboy  Jurdries 

remixe.  ae  song,  adding  those 
umque  uches  which  make  Lhi:, 
version  of  Sweet  Jane  their  own. 


The  result  was  such  that  it  won 
praise  from  songwriter  Lou  Reed 
and  film-maker  Oliver  Stone,  who 
featured  the  track  in  his  1994 
blockbuster  Natural  Born  Killers. 

Inside  the  album,  fans  will  find 
insightful  liner  notes  written  by 
bandmember  Michael  Timmins. 
Through  them  he  reveals  the  emo- 
tions and  personal  experiences  of 
Cowboy  Junkies  as  they  recorded 
each  album. 

These  personal  glimpses  make 
Studio  more  than  just  a collection 
of  songs;  it  is  a retrospective  look 
at  the  career  of  one  of  Canada’s 
most  insightful  and  talented 
bands. 

Released  in  June,  Studio  is 
almost  guaranteed  to  boost 
Cowboy  Junkies’  sales,  which 
have  already  reached  three 
million. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing negative  to  say  about  this 
album.  What  could  be  better  than 
sitting  back  and  listening  to  the 
best  songs  from  a great  band? 

One  word  of  warning,  however. 
Studio,  like  other  Cowboy  Junkies 
albums,  is  not  the  sort  of  music  to 
get  you  going  in  the  morning. 
With  the  relaxing  melody  and 
soothing  lyrics,  this  is  the  type  of 
album  to  pop  in  when  you  are  in  a 
quiet,  soul-searching  mood. 

For  those  who  already  like 
Cowboy  Junkies,  Studio  will  pro- 

:;le  an  hour  of  listening  rem- 
::nscing,  so  Just  loose  -■jur.self  in 
±e  music. 

For  those  who  aren't  yet  fans  of 
the  band,  go  out  and  buy  this 
album  and  get  a taste  of  Cowboy 
Junkies’ best. 


Cooking  up  a storm 

A chef,  a baker,  a Guelph  hockey  player 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

Many  may  regard  it  as  an  unusu- 
al form  of  relaxation  before  a 
game,  but  Guelph  Storm  goalie 
and  former  Conestoga  student 
Brett  Thompson  said  cooking  is 
the  most  effective  technique  for 
him. 

Thompson,  who  completed  the 
first  semester  of  the  food  and  bev- 
erage management  program  at  the 
Waterloo  campus  last  fall,  said  he 
prepares  for  his  hockey  games  by 
baking  — an  activity  he  said  is  as 
much  fun  as  it  is  relaxing. 

“Before  a game.  I’ll  bake  a cake 
or  muffins  or  something,”  he  said. 
“Even  if  it’s  not  game  day,  I like  to 
bake.  I have  a good  time  with  it.” 

Thompson  said  he  has  enjoyed 
cooking  since  his  parents  showed 
him  how  to  make  different  dishes 
when  he  was  young.  But,  he  said, 
it  wasn’t  until  four  or  five  years 
ago  that  he  became  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  field. 

“Hockey  has  always  been  my 
first  choice  as  a career,”  he  said. 
“But  a career  in  cooking  would 
definitely  come  second.” 

The  Cornwall,  Ont.  native  said 


he  hopes  to  be  drafted  by  the 
NHL,  though,  if  he  returns  to  the 
Storm,  the  upcoming  season  will 
be  his  last  in  the  Ontario  Hockey 
League  (OHL). 

Thompson  said  he  was  the  start- 
ing goalie  in  Guelph  for  the  first 
half  of  this  past  season  but  was 
sent  to  play  in  Kanata,  Ont.  for  the 
final  half. 

“At  this  point,  I don’t  know  if  I’ll 
be  coming  back  to  Guelph  next 
season,”  he  said.  “It  would  be  my 
overage  year  with  the  club,  but  I’ll 
have  to  see  what  happens.” 

Thompson  said  his  decision  to 
return  to  Guelph  would  also  affect 
the  completion  of  his  program  at 
the  college.  “I’d  like  to  come  back 
to  Conestoga,  but  that’s  up  in  the 
air,  too.” 

Thompson  said,  whatever  hap- 
pens, he  has  taken  a lot  of  valuable 
knowledge  from  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

“I’ve  learned  a lot  about  every- 
thing in  the  food  industry,”  he  said. 
“I  learned  more  in  half  a semester 
than  I ever  have  before.  I know  the 
information  I learned  can  help  me 
get  a job  after,  if  hockey  doesn’t 
work  out.” 


Thompson  said,  though  he 
learned  from  all  of  his  college 
instructors,  Tyrone  Miller  made  an 
especially  dominant  impression. 

Thompson  said  the  OHL  sched- 
ule made  keeping  up  with  his 
school  work  a little  difficult,  but 
he  managed  to  do  it. 

“I  was  lucky  because  the  Guelph 
team  is  really  high  on  education,” 
he  said. 

“They  thought  it  was  great  when 
I told  them  I wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege. They  did  everything  they 
could  to  help  me.” 

Thompson  said  two  other  people 
who  have  helped  him,  not  just  in 
hockey  and  school,  but  in  life  in 
general,  are  his  parents. 

“They  taught  me  my  morals  and 
my  values,”  he  said.  “When  I was 
young,  my  mom  put  her  foot  down 
where  school  was  concerned.  My 
dad  tended  to  lean  more  towards 
hockey.  Now,  both  of  them  want 
both  things  for  me.” 

Thompson  said  he  would  like  to 
somehow  have  both  things  for 
himself  as  well. 

But,  he  said,  he  won’t  know 
where  his  future  lies  until  later  in 
the  summer. 


CD  Review 

Hip  hop  sound  spoils  jazz  debut 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

Adriana  Evans  self-titled  debut 
CD  breaks  from  the  contemporary 
and  embraces  sounds  and  styles 
from  music’s  past. 

Influenced  by  vocalists  like 
Dinah  Washington,  Carmen 
McCrae  and  Billy  Holiday,  the  CD 
mixes  rhythm  and  blues,  jazz  and 
hip  hop. 

At  the  start  of  the  CD  the  hip  hop 
elements  are  subtle,  lending  to  a 
mellow,  getting-ready-for-work, 
easy-listening  experience. 

Evans’  style  and  voice  might 
even  be  mistaken  for  one  of  her 
jazz  heroes.  She  seems  to  have 
captured  the  sound  of  these  music 
legends. 

The  jazzy,  mellow  direction  the 
CD  takes  with  the  first  few  tracks 
would  be  expected  to  have  set  the 
style  and  rhythm  for  what  would 
follow  on  the  CD. 

Unfortunately  the  fourth  track. 
Reality,  begins  to  introduce  a 
strong  hip  hop  style. 

Reality  is  the  heaviest  song  on 
the  album,  written  while  Evans 
lived  in  “the  hood.”  The  listener 
will  be  jolted  by  the  change  in 
sound  and  style,  but  the  following 
tracks  carry  some  of  the  same  ele- 
ments and  one  can  relax  into  lis- 
tening again. 

The  fifth  track.  Hey  Brother, 
begins  with  an  annoying  dialogue 
common  to  many  rap  and  hip  hop 
CD’s.  This  dialogue  does  little  to 
support  the  CD  and  poorly  breaks 
up  the  music. 

The  song  that  follows  ‘he  dia- 
logue has  a ’.970s,  Sly-and-the- 
ramily-Stone  essence  to  ii. 

This  style  is  then  mixed  with  rap 
and  hip  hop  beats.  This  element 
does  not  work  well  with  the  style 
of  the  CD  which  attempts  to  con- 


tinue along  a jazz,  blues,  easy-lis- 
tening venue.  The  song,  ITl  Be 
There,  brings  some  of  the  jazz  ele- 
ment back  into  the  CD. 

Focusing  on  Evans’  strong 
vocals,  and  primarily  piano 
accompaniment,  the  song  may 
remind  one  of  Billy  Holiday’s 
music. 

The  remaining  track  rely  on  hip 
hop  drum  beats,  and  it  is  here  that 


the  diversity  of  the  various  music 
styles  mesh. 

Drums  become  a strong  element 
in  the  final  tracks  and  producer 
Dred  Scott’s  hip  hop  influence  is 
evident. 

Were  it  not  for  the  hip  hop  influ- 
ence overpowering  the  jazz  and 
blues  tone  of  the  CD,  Evans  would 
have  had  a sure  winner  with  easy- 
listening  fans. 


CD  Review 

New  2 Live  Crew 
is  not  for  the  timid 


By  Corey  Jubenville 

What  can  you  say  about  an  EP 
called  Stick  it  in  your  mouth! 
Well,  first  off,  although  there  is 
no  parental  warning  on  the  CD, 
there  probably  should  be. 

In  the  tradition  of  2 Live  Crew, 
the  man  affectionately  called  AK 
on  the  press  release  for  Stick  it  in 
Your  Mouth,  has  filled  the  EP 
with  sexual  references  that  are 
definitely  not  for  the  timid. 

The  title  song  pays  homage  to 
going  down,  with  Akinyele 
learning  up  with  Kia  Jefferies. 
Right  from  die  first  beat,  you 
know  what  this  song  is  going  to 
be  about. 

Kia  is  a good  match  for 
.Mcinyelc,  not  just  because  AK’s 
’ou  powerful  voice  works  with 
Kia.  bvai  .also  because  her 
sirtging^  is  asTaw  as  .Akmyele’s, 
’’You  can  licit  iu.yeu  can  flip  it, 
yenj  can  taste  ;t.  Fni  talkin’eveiy  ' 
■■'|^g.dfop  don’t  you 

si  Me  For  Free  is- afiothef 


song  about  getting  laid,  written 
for,  “All  the  guys  with  more  than 
$10  in  their  pockets  who  still 
gonna  be  playin’  even  though 
they  ain’t  payin’  for  the  whole 
night.” 

The  press  release  for  Stick  it  in 
Your  Mouth  calls  F*ck  Me  For 
Free  a reflection,  “on  the  gold- 
digger  relationships  that  are 
prevalent  today  in  society.” 

The  only  G-rated  track  on  the 
EP  is  In  the  World,  the  other  two 
songs.  Thug  Sh’*'t  and  The 
Robbery  Song,  are  nar^uives  of 
the  G lifestyle.  Or,  e th.e  release 
says,  “a  tribute  to  the  ghetto 
dwellers  who  live  that  lifestyle 
daily.” 

Stick  it  in  Your  Mouth  hts  good 
hip-hop  rhythms  if  you  like,  or 
can  itmore  the  gratuitous  swcM*  ■ 

One  last  word  of  advice 
The  Robbery  Song, 
professional’  «ticlE-!i!^  ’ 'Wj 

V- 


